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РВЕЕАСЕ 


The Report of the Indian University Education Com- 
mission 1948-49, popularly known as the Radhakrishnan 
Report, has been rightly hailed as one of the most significant 
documents on education published in recent years. It 
has not only surveyed the technical problems of higher edu- 
cation but offered a most illuminating analysis of its nature 
and aims. While universal in outlook, it has shaped its recom- 
mendations in conformity with the five basic principles 
enunciated in the Indian Constitution. In doing so, it 
has offered one of the most complete justifications for 
higher education by demonstrating that on such education 
depends the success of the quest for democracy through 
the realisation of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. 


The Report has clearly brought out the function 
of the universities as homes of intellectual achievement and 
adventure. As such, they are most favourably situated 
to create a necessary balance between tradition and ехрегі- 
ment, between stability and change. The role of the universities 
as repositories of culture is recognised universally. They 
formulate clearly the values current in a society and by 
formulating them help to conserve them: Equally ітрог- 
tant, however, is their role as agencies of experiment and 
mediators of change. It is a truism that no society can 
remain entirely static. The pressure of external events is 
continually reshaping its contours. Minute internal changes 
also constantly transform its character. No living society 
can thus be immune from change. Like the law of inertia 
in the physical world, there is, however, a law of mental inertia 
which acts as a resistant to such changes. Men generally 


iv 
avoid innovations unless forced by circumstances. This is 
one of the main causes of violent social upheavals, for the 
longer changes are delayed the more difficult it is to carry them 
out peacefully. When the forces for change meet with un- 
yielding resistance from the forces of conservation, the result 
is often ап explosion. Higher education can save society 
from such periodic crises by training the mind to distinguish 
between the permanent and the ephemeral іп existing insti- 
tutions. By its survey of changes which have occurred in 


history, it also prepares the individual to accept changes 
voluntarily and without clash. 


The dual function of maintaining the stability and 


developing the resilience of society is common to universities 


in all countries of the world. There is, however, another 


function which is peculiar to Indian universities. This 
is to serve as a catalytic agent for the synthesis of cultures. One 
of the most striking features of Indian culture has been its 
power of assimilation and synthesis, but the synthesis achieved 
has been largely instinctive and based on the urges derived 
from feelings and emotions. There has been no corresponding 
fusion and synthesis on the plane of conscious thought. This 
is exemplified in the persistence of three parallel systems of 
education in India. One system seeks to follow meticulously 
ideals and modes prescribed in ancient scriptures. For fol- 
lowers of this system, time came to a stop some fifteen hundred 
years ago. A second system follows the traditions of Arabic 
and Persian learning but is largely innocent of Sanskrit and 
the modern knowledge of the West. The third system is 


exemplified in our universities. It has encouraged the growth 


of a scientific temper but remained largely ignorant of the 
values embodied in Sanskrit and Pali, Arabic and Persian. 


Universities and other organs of higher education in India 
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have thus to create a national system of education which will 
reflect on the intellectual plane the synthesis which saints and 
poets, reformers and teachers and even simple men and women 
of little learning have achieved on the planes of religion, ethics 
and arts. 


Ever since the publication of the Radhakrishnan Report, 
there have been requests that the Chapter on the Aims and 
Objectives of University Education should be published 
separately in order to bring it within the reach of a much 
wider public. There have also been demands that this Chapter 
should become almost compulsory reading for anyone who 
seeks to enter the portals of higher knowledge. It is in res- 
ponse to this demand that the present brochure is being pub- 
lished in the hope that it will be studied widely, specially by 
the young student, and set before him objectives that will 
make him a true citizen of India and the world. 


HUMAYUN KABIR 


Educational Adviser to the Government 


of India 
New Delhi ; 


June 11, 1954. 


I—NEW INDIA 


The Impact of Political Change 


Great as were the changes that had taken place in the 
political and economic conditions of Indian society in the years 
that preceded the transfer of power on August 15, 1947, 
considerable as was the progress in education during that 
period, they are less great than the changes that have been 
crowded into these few months of freedom. The academic 
problem has assumed new shapes. We have now a wider con- 
ception of the duties and responsibilities of universities. They 
have to provide leadership in politics and administration, the 
professions, industry and commerce. They have to meet 
the increasing demand for every type of higher education, 
literary and scientific, technical and professional. They must 
enable the country to attain, in as short а time as possible, 
freedom from want, disease and ignorance, by the application 
and development of scientific and technical knowledge. 
India is rich in natural resources and her people have intelli- 
gence and energy and are throbbing with renewed life and 
vigour. It is for the universitiés to create knowledge and 
train minds who would bring together the two, material 
resources and human energies. If our living standards are 
to be raised, a radical change of spirit is essential. 


Universities as the Organs of Civilisation 


He indeed must be blind who does‘not see that, mighty 
as are the political changes, far deeper are the fundamental 
questions which will be decided by what happens in the 
universities. Everything is being brought to the test of 
reason, venerable theologies, ancient political institutions, 
time-honoured social arrangements, a thousand things which 
a generation ago looked as fixed as the hills. If India is to 
confront the confusion of our time, she must turn for guidance, 
not to those who are lost in the mere exigencies of the passing 
hour, but to her men of letters, and men of science, to her 
poets and artists, to her dicoverors and inventors. These 
intellectual pioneers of civilisation are to be found and 
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trained in the universities, which are the sanctuaries of the 
inner life of the nation. 


In simpler conditions of life, in primitive societies, the 
leader can follow the urge of his instinct and take us to the 
scene of his vision. In the complex organisation of modern 
life, any reform requires careful thought and planning. Our 


leaders must be capable of intellectual analysis апа 
imaginative insight. 4 


Intellectual Adventure 


We must give up the fatal obsession of the perfection 
a the past, that greatness is not to be attained in the present, 
that е 


verything is already worked out and all that remains 
for the future ages of the world is pedantic imitation of the 
past. When we 


are hypnotised by our own Past achievements, 
when all our effort is to repeat a Past success, we become 
fetish _ Worshippers. „І our cultural life is to retain its 
dynamism, 10 must give up idolatry of the past and strive to 
realise new dreams. We should think with the young men 
in the Latin poem that nothing is done while anything remains 
todo. All that man has yet done is very little compared to 
what he is destined to achieve. The present which moves 
backwards and forwards, which is a Summary of the past and 
prophecy of the future, is hallowed ground and we who tread 
on it should face it with the quality of revere: 


citwit erence and the spirit of 
adventure. Universities are the homes of intellectual adventure. 


An Integrated Way of Life 


A life of strenuous endeavour for human betterment 
is not possible, if we are not persuaded that life has a meaning. 
Many of our popular writers today seem to be possessed by 
the one desire to escape from the world of meaning and teach 
us the essential purposelessness of life. They make us 
believe, with a good deal of cleverness and sophistry, that life 
is infinitely complicated and totally inexplicable. Many of 
our students are taught to assume that free will and personal 
responsibility are illusions, that human beings are condi- 
tioned almost wholly by their physical make-up and the 
society in which they live, and that the only sense that the 
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religious statements make is emotional and subjective. This 
is a generation which knows how to doubt but not how to 
admire, much less to believe. This aimlessness, this indiffer- 
ence to basic issues is, to no small extent, responsible for 
the decline of standards, for’ the fading of ideals, for the 
defeat of human endeavour. 


The purpose of all education, it is admitted by thinkers 
of East and West, is to provide a coherent picture of the uni- 
verse and an integrated way of life. We must obtain through 
it a sense of perspective, a synoptic vision, a samanvaya of the 
different items of knowledge. Man cannot live by a mass 
of disconnected information. He has a passion for an 
ordered intellectual vision of the connections of things. 
Life is one in all its varied manifestations. We may study 
the factual relations of the different manifestations but we 
must have knowledge of life as a whole. It cannot be a 
collection of distracting scraps but should be a harmony of 
patterns. The subjects we study must be taught as parts of 
a connected curriculum. 


Wisdom and Knowledge 


Our ancient teachers tried to teach subjects and impart 
wisdom. Their ideal was wisdom (irfan) along with knowledge 
(ilm), jnanam vijnana-sahitam’. We cannot be wise without some 
basis of knowledge though we may easily acquire knowledge 
and remain devoid of wisdom. То use the words of the 
Upanisad, we may be the knowers of texts (mantravit) and 
not knowers of self (atmavit)*. Plato distinguishes between 
factual information and understanding. No amount of 
factual information would make ordinary men into educated 
or ‘virtuous’ men unless something awakened in them an 
innate ability to live the life of the soul. 


“ Where is the wisdom we have lost in knowledge ? 
Where is the knowledge we have lost in information ? 
The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries, 

Bring us farther from God and nearer to the dust °з 


1 See Bhagavadgita—IX.1. 
2 Chandogya Upanisad—VI1I.7.3. 
з Т. S. Eliot. 
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The strength of the new ‘faiths’ among intellectuals is 
partly due to their claim to explain the universe. By profess- 
ing to interpret all human activity in terms of a single thesis, 
they give to the modern educated men a sense of assurance 
and certainty formerly provided by religion. Since education 
is both a training of minds and a training of souls, it should 
give both knowledge and wisdom. 


Aims of the Social Order 


We must have a conception of the social order for which 
we are educating our youth. We know what Hitler did in six 
years with the German youth. The Russians are clear in their 
minds about the kind of society for which they are educating 
and the qualities required in their citizens. They tried to 
remake man in a new image. Our educational system must 
find its guiding principle in the aims of the social order for 
which it prepares, in the nature of the civilisation it hopes to 
build. Unless we know whither we are t 


| ending, we cannot 
decide what we should do and how we should 35 ЕЯ Societies 


like men need a clear purpose to keep them stable in a world 
of bewildering change. 


The outlines of the social philosophy which should 
govern all our institutions, educational as well as economic 


and political, are indicated in the preamble to our Draft 
Constitution. It reads: 


“WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly resolved 


to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATI 
REPUBLIC and to secure to all its citizens ; СУ 


JUSTICE, social, economic and political; e 


IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this 
оороо ОО аи of. 


do HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND Ss 1949 Ар) 
о А D GIVE TO OUR- 
SELVES THIS CONSTITUTION. ” oe 


‚ We are engaged in a quest for democracy through the 
realisation of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. 


/ 
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II—DEMOCRACY 


Plan of Treatment 


We shall take up the different problems of educational 
theory and practice and arrange them under the five heads of 
democracy, justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. 


We shall consider under Democracy education as the 
development of body, mind and spirit of each individual with 
his specific nature, the relation of the different studies to the 
growth of the individual, the nature of human freedom and the 
need for social changes. There can be no democratic freedom 
without social justice which demands the freeing of the 
individual from poverty, unemployment, malnutrition and 
ignorance. This is not enough. We must cultivate the art 
of human relationships, the ability to live and work together 
overcoming the dividing forces of the time. Social harmony 
can be achieved by wise leadership and proper administration. 
Under justice we will consider how universities should train 
technical men of all types, social leaders and wise administra- 
tors. Under Liberty we shall refer to the liberating character of 
all education, the need for the autonomy of the universities and 
for freedom of thought and expression for the teachers. The 
meaning of equality of opportunity in education, the barriers to 
it, especially the economic, communal ratios and the need for 
the assistance of scheduled castes and backward communities 


‘will be considered in the section on Equality. The idea of 


Fraternity will be treated at two levels, the national and the 
international. Closer cooperation in colleges and universities 
between the teachers and the pupils, the development of the 
residential system, of corporate life and a knowledge of India’s 
culture and history will help to promote the former. The 
latter will be attempted by fostering among the members of 
the university the spirit of ‘one world’ and acquainting them 
with the cultures and achievements of other peoples. 


Value of the Individual 


The basis of democracy is the belief in the inherent worth 
of the individual, in the dignity and value of human life, Tt 


repudiates the totalitarian principle in all its forms, viz., that 
the individual as such is useless and that he must be either 
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destroyed or converted into an efficient unit in the power- 
machine of the State. Democracy affirms that each individual 
is a unique adventure of life. == 


Education as Growth 


The function of education is the guidance of this 
adventure to the realisation of the potentialities of each indivi- 
dual in the face of the actual world of men and things. It 
aims at the development of the individual, the discovery, 
training and utilisation of his special talents. Like all living 
organisms the individual grows by the impulse of his own self- 
development. The natural tendency of the child is to grow 
into maturity. From complete dependence on others the 
child has to grow into relative independence. The function 
of the teacher is to assist the growth by stimulation and 
paces The growth is advanced by the acquisition of 

nowledge and skills. These latter are intended to set free 
and develop the possibilities of human individuals. 


Education is not a discipline imposed from above on an 


apathetic if acquiescent nature. It is а process of leading up 
the inward nature to its fulfilment. All true development 
is_self-development. с 5А, 


The process of education as growth is continuous and life- 
long. It is said that a pupil gets a fourth of his ым) 


from his teacher, another fourth by his own intellectual effort, 
a third fourth from his fellow students and the rest in course’ 
of time through life and experience." We learn from the 
teacher, by ourselves, from one another and from life or 
experience. Education is not always formal. Where we 
have a number of keen young men as members of an intellec- 
lectual community,. they educate one another through the 
daily give-and-take. Experience is a great teacher. We 
learn daily and hourly from our home, from our community, 
from the press, the radio and the movies. All life is experience 


and therefore education. 
Physical Education 


Human beings are psycho-physical in nature. They 
1 acaryat padam adhatte sisyah padam svamedhaya ? 


padam sa brahmacaribhyo padam kalakramena tu. 
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have bodies which obey certain definite laws of growth. 
These must be kept in a state of health and physical fitness. 
Education of the body through physical exercises, sports 
and athletic activities helps to develop qualities of initiative, 
courage, discipline, fair play and team spirit. We cannot 
realise fully our intellectual possibilities without health and 
physical vigour. No great nation can be built without strong 
physical foundations. 


The Triune Character of the Human Mind 


Human beings are not all built in the same way. They 
are of different types, reflective, emotional or active, though 
they are not exclusively so. They are distinguished on account 
of the dominance of emphasis of the one or the other. 
Cognition, feeling and will, though logically distinguishable, 
are not really separable in the concrete life of mind. These 
three sides which answer to the familiar distinction of inana, 
bhakti and karma, express themselves through theoretical con- 
templation, aesthetic enjoyment and practical activity. These 
are found in different proportions in different individuals. 


The true educator should understand the psychological 
make-up, the svabhava of the pupil and adapt his teaching to 
the mind of the pupil. The difficulty is to discover the true 
inward being of each individual. In the same family we have 
individuals of different temperaments. A seer of the Rg 
Veda says: “I am a poet (karuh), my father is a physician 
(bhisag) and my mother a grinder of corn (upalapraksini).* 
Even as medical men treat their patients with a view to their 
individual defects and prescribe remedies against the particular 
diseases to which they are inclined, the teachers should dis- 
cover the tendencies and weaknesses of the individual pupils, 
encourage their desirable aptitudes and cure the weaknesses 
to which they are inclined. 


In a well-planned educational system, opportunities will 
be provided at every level to the pupils for the exercise of their 
reflective powers, artistic abilities and practical work. The 
sensitive teacher will be able to find out the mental make-up 
of the pupil, whether he has in him more of the reflective or 


(© X.112,) 
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the artistic or the practical bent. If he is reflective, he must 
find out whether he has philosophic or scientific, mathematical 
or linguistic talents ; if he is artistic, he must discover whether 
he has a taste for literature or music, painting or sculpture; if 
he is practical-minded, he must notice whether he is a great 
experimenter or is mechanically minded. These varying 
tendenci:s can be discovered at the Secondary school stage and 
if proper guidance is provided, much wastage at later 
stages will be avoided. Secondary schools are expected to 
offer many different kinds of vocational training. 


_ Itis wrong to think that the more intelligent “go to 
universities and the less intelligent to technical schools. 
uccess іп a technical school requires as high an intelligence 
as success п a purely literary or scientific course. It may be 
of a different kind even as pupils are of different kinds, 
meditative or mechanical, scientific or artistic. Bookishness 
or the manipulation of concepts is not the only kind of intelli- 
gence. The new Secondary schools should insist on the equal 
dignity and importance of the different courses they offer. 


Nature, Society and Spirit 


There are three types of existence, which are 
related, the natural, the social and the spiritual. The content 
of teaching may be classified under three heads, our relation to 
things or nature ; our relation to men or society ; our relation 
to values or the world of spirit. 


inter- 


Nature:—Natural Sciences and technology come under 
this head. The desire to understand nature leads to science ; 
the desire to use knowledge of nature for definite ends gives us 
technology. 


Every pupil should have a knowledge of the physical 
world in which he lives. It is, of course, not possible for every 
опе to be a specialist in each of the sciences, but by the time 
he leaves college, every student, even if he is а student of 
humanities, should be familiar with the general principles 
governing his physical environment. 


* adhibhutam, adyatmam adhidaivam, Bhagavadgita, Ch. УШ 
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Instruction in the technological forces shaping the world ` 
is also essential. Technology is continually transforming 
our environment. All progress in industry from the Stone 
Age is but a record of the transformation of our environment 
by the triumphs of technology. 


Society:—Every one should know something of the society 
in which he lives, the great forces that mould contemporary 
civilisation. History, economics, politics, social psychology, 
anthropology, belong to the group of social sciences. What- 
ever may be our specialised field, a general understanding of 
our social environment and of human institutions is essential. 


Spirit:—The purpose of humanities is to enable man to 
understand his inner aspirations and ideals. The study of 
the language and the literature of our mother tongue should 
occupy the first place in general education, Language 
incarnates the genius of the people which has fashioned it. 
Every word, every phrase conveys some idea of men and 
women as they ploughed their fields, tended their homes, 
built their towns or sailed their ships. We get into the spirit 
of our people by acquiring control over the language. 


Literature quickens and enlarges the human spirit. It 
appeals to the imagination of the child and imparts a sense of 
the inexhaustible richness of human personality and the 
immense complexity of human relationships. 


Arts like music and painting help to educate our emotions 
and impart a certain grace in living. Men of taste will abhor 
ugliness, squalor and vulgarity. 


Any course of education intended to prepare men and 
women for the business of living should include philosophical 
studies, which deal with conduct and the ends of life. However 
well-informed we may be in general knowledge, however 
technically efficient we may be in our special vocations, if 
we аге not acquainted with the roots of our past, if we do not 
have an understanding of what is called the ‘ wisdom of the 
ages’ our education falls short of its true ideals, It would 
indeed be very strange if we neglect philosophy, art and liter- 
ature at a time when civilisation is in danger, not from any 
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poverty of material resources or the power to use them but 
from want of the knowledge and the spirit to use them 
rightly. Our present condition is in part due to the failure 
of our education to cope with moral and spiritual uncertain- 
ties. Human values are not a part of nature in the sense in 
which stones and plants are and yet they can be кила р 
scientifically. If intellectual fragmentation and anarchy are 
to be avoided, the student must acquire a frame of reference 
which will give meaning and direction to his college work as 
he moves from class to class to study different subjects. The 
different studies should be treated as parts of a whole. There 
must be an intellectual integration of his varied knowledge. 


Natural Sciences, Social Studies and Humanities 


The divisions of subjects into sciences, social studies 
and humanities are not exclusive. It will be wrong to assume 
that science is amoral or indifferent to values. Science is not 
to be taught as something external to man. It is one of the 
greatest of the creations of the human spirit. It provides 
the material basis of the good life. Its aim is not only utilit 
ог success but the pursuit of truth. Its essence is eal 
observation of facts, rigid conscientiousness in inference and 
elimination of personal prejudice and passion. Its method 
is to follow the argument where it leads and its goal is to see 
things as they are. Its ideal is the same as that of philosophy 
the vision of reality. Till recently scientific studies were 
treated as philosophical disciplines. Even now “ Philosophi- 
cal Transactions ” of the Royal Society deal with scientific 
investigations. Similarly when we study language, the 
relations of words to meanings, the construction of sentences, 
the method we adopt is that of science. Panini’s work on 
Grammar (6th century B.C.) is unsurpassed as a scientific 
study of the facts of language. 


Broadly speaking, the three divisions deal with facts 
events and values. Their methods are different though they 
are used in all studies in different degrees. While scrupulous 
attention to fact is the method of science, imaginative insight 
is also needed for scientific work. Mere heaping of та 
is not knowledge. In the realm of values, objective analysis 
of complex situations is necessary for proper appreciation. Th 
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history we need a judicious blend of factual observation and 
judgement. Whatever be our subject of study, we must be 
able to observe carefully, think effectively and use our judg- 
ment properly. 


masterpieces of thought and imagination, ignoring altogether 
other expressions of the human spirit, the exact sciences." 


Unity of Mind and Interdependence of Knowledge 


If education is to guide the individual towards the com- 
prehension of the art of life, it must energise his whole being 
and give him ideas of nature, society and values. Human 
mind is a unity and all knowledge is interdependent. In 
a sense, every study should excite and satisfy the different 
mental powers. It must give the pupils intellectual vision, 
aesthetic enjoyment and practical power. 


Education must look to the whole man. Karl Marx 
says, “Тһе education of the future will in the case of every 
child over a certain age, combine productive labour with 
education (unterricht) and athletics (gymnastik) not merely as 
one of the methods of raising social production but as the only 
method of producing fully developed human beings.”* On 
this question of learning through doing Marx and Gandhi 


1The list- of subjects mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad, 8th century B.C., in- 
cludes literature, history, philosophy, religion, mathematics and astronomy, practical arts, 
military science. 
1gvedam, yajurvedam, samavedam, atharvadam, itihasapuranam vedanam vedam- 
pitryam, rasim, daivam, nidhim, vakoyakyam, ekayanam, devavidyam, brahma- 
vidyam, bhutavidyam, Ksatravidyam naksatravidyam, sarpadevajanavidyam. 
VIL.1 


In the University of Taksasila [Taxila) which was famous even in the 7th century 
В.С. and attracted scholars from many parts of India and was known in Greece, the 
subjects taught included philosophy and literature, medicine and surgery, archery and 
military arts, agriculture and commerce. Special schools for grammar, law and astronomy, 
medicine and surgery were established by the 5th century В.С, ч 


2 Das Kapital 8th ed. (1928) І. 425 sadasucih karuhastah; which exalts the dignity 
of a manual worker who is held to be always pure, 
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agree. Whether we are being introduced to the delights 
of literature, or the wonders of science, or the pride of crafts- 
manship, our whole being must be at work. Only then is 
education turned into joy triumphing over its weariness and 
pain. 


While a general understanding of the scientific method, 
of the history of our society and the world and literature which 
feeds our imagination and stabilises our emotional life is to 
be regarded as a part of general education for all, professional 
education trains the students for competence in an occupation. 
Education has among others this double aim of preparing for 
a, particular vocation and also for citizenship in a democratic 
community. “These two ends are not exclusive of each other. 


If knowledge is power, all education is both pure and 
professional. 


The vocation may well require specialisation in humani- 
ties or social sciences. Professional education is different 
from general education, not so much in its subject matter 
as in its method, outlook and objective. To give a basic 
understanding of the principles of science, history and literature 
is the aim of the general course; to train experts in them is the 
aim of the specialised course. 


Mechanical Learning 


The process of education becomes dull and boring if 
we are unable to interest the live minds of students. What 
they learn unwillingly becomes dead knowledge which is 
worse than ignorance. Learning is an activity of thought. 
It is not stuffing the mind with facts. We must be able to 
use what we learn, test it, throw it into fresh combinations. 
Tt must become vibrant with power, radiant with light. 


Inwardness of Freedom 


There are not many today who hold that the concern 
of the college is primarily with the intellect and little, if at 


1 tejasvinay adhitam astu. С 25 Nii 
A + Cp. Yaska’s Nirukta ( 
to recite the Veda (adhitya) but does not ш i ing is lik 

nderstand its meaning is like a post or a mere 
bearer of a load. For the. words ч а 
merely Sound when uttered, and n 
blaze if it is put inté what is not fi 


ere 


а» =: 
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all, with the fashioning of character, the building of person- 
ality. While the conservation and advancement of learning 
is a dominant purpose of the universities, they should also 
aim at raising the personal quality of its members and make 
them seek the good life. A freé society is composed of free 
citizens arid men are not free simply because they are freed 
from external restraints. True freedom is inward, a 
function of mind and spirit. This inner fearlessness is the 
affirmation of human individuality. The recognition that a 
human being is a free moral agent with the right and capacity 
to choose between truth and error, good and evil, is the 
essence of freedom. We may make a wrong choice but true 
democracy concedes to us the right to choose wrongly.’ 


A human being lives in the world of nature but appre- 
hends a world of values. We can break him on the wheel, 
burn him at the stake, bury him alive in a concentration camp 
or crucify him, but we cannot make him lie or steal or betray 
the cause he believes in. Our education should encourage 
the development in its members of fearlessness of mind, 
strength of conscience and integrity of purpose. If human 
life is to remain human, it must deepen and live by a sense 
of moral obligation. Without moral freedom there can_be 
no true democracy. Freedom and justice in the world 
depend on there being enough men and women who say 
“We will obey God rather than men”. For the sake of the 
soul we may sometimes have to abandon the world.* 


Plato says in his Apology: “А man who is good for 
anything ought not to calculate the chance of living and dying; 
he ought only to consider whether in doing anything he 
is doing right or wrong—acting the part of a good man 
ог a bad.” The period of studentship, brahmacharya, was 
looked upon in India, as atime of learning and discipline. 
It is a way of life, of spirit. In the Christian Gospel we 
are warned not to be afraid of them that kill the body but 
are not able to kill the soul. ч 


1 Ifall mankind minus one were of one opinion, and only one person were of the 
contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing that one person, than 
he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind”, said J.S. Mill in his work 
on LIBERTY. 

4 2 atmarthe prthivim tyajet. 

з 1,28. 
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Education as Initiation into a New Life 


Education, according to the Indian tradition, is not 
merely a means to earning a living; nor is it only a nursery 
of thought ora school for citizenship. Itis initiation | into the 
life of spirit, a training of human souls in the pursuit of truth 
and the practice of virtue. It is a second birth dvitiyam janma. 


Inadequacy of Education as Adjustment to Society 


It 15 ОЁ course true that we should mould students to 
a pattern that is sanctioned by the past if society is not to 
become discontinuous. Education is a means by which 
society perpetuates itself. In 1852, Newman defined the 
function of the university thus: “If а practical end must 
be assigned to a university course, then I say it is training 
good members of society”.1 No system of education could 
be directed to the weakening of the State that maintains 
it. But education is also an instrument for social change. It 
should not be its aim merely to enable us to adjust ourselves 
to the social environment. We must train people not merely 
to be citizens but also to be individuals. Many systems of 
education tend to transform the individual, who might 
otherwise seek to rise above the type, into the representative 
of the community. On such a scheme we cannot get leaders, 
who with new values will transform the community. There 
is no stimulus to individuality to being in any respect 
distinct or different from one’s surroundings. The aim of 


education should be to break ground for new values and 
make them possible. 


Flexibility of the Educational System 


The institutions of democracy must be flexible, cap- 
able of adaptation to the changing needs and conditions of 
men. We must make modifications whenever we feel that 


changes are necessary to realise more effectively the ends 
of individual development and social welfare. 


‚ Educational systems are built for a time and not for 
all time. Th 


: i itality in the Vedic period 
* The Scope and Nature of University Education, 


Discourse 
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or the Renaissance cannot continue unaltered in the 2oth 
century. Realising that the vision of free men іп a free 
society is the. living faith and inspiring guide of democratic 
institutions, we must move towards that goal adapting wisely 
and well to changing conditions. 


IMI—JUSTICE 


Social Justice 


Even as we cannot break up the human person into 
separate mental faculties, we cannot separate the individual 
from society. Social justice is the foundation of States and 
it demands that we create a society which is freed from the 
evils which it is within human power to banish. If all men 
are entitled to an equal chance to be free from want, fear 
and ignorance, we cannot sit quiet and contented when mil- 
lions of our fellowmen continue to live in poverty, disease, 
hunger and ignorance. If we are to demonstrate, not by 
words, but by deeds, that the democratic way of life is 
superior to the totalitarian, we must raise the material standards 
of life and increase national productivity by the larger use 
of scientific discoveries and technical applications. After 
the October Revolution of 1917, Soviet Russia wiped out 
illiteracy, raised the educational level of the masses, built 
and equipped scientific institutes and laboratories and trans- 
formed the country with new industries and a new type of 


agriculture. 


The Present Needs 

There is great disparity between what our country 
requires and what our education offers. We produce a large 
number of arts and law graduates but not enough teachers, 
administrators, doctors, engineers, technicians, scientific 
researchers and the like. On account of their expensive charac- 
ter we have neglected the scientific and technical courses. 


Agricultural Education 

The vast majority of our people are engaged in agri- 
culture and our position in regard to food production is 
pathetic. While Great Britain which is highly industrialised 
has attempted progressively to reduce her imports of food from 
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overseas and increase her own food production, India, where 
70 per cent of the people are engaged іп agriculture, 
imported 12 million tons of food grains in 1946, 2 million tons 
in 1947, 3 million tons in 1948 and threatens to import 43 
million tons in 1949 at a cost of 200 crores of rupees. While 
we with 70 per cent of our population working on farms are 
unable to produce enough food even at the subsistence level 
for our population, the United States of America of whose 
working population only 13 per cent work on farms, provides 
food at a high level not only for her entire population but for 
a large part of the rest of the world. The output of rice per 
acre in India is about 1,000 Ibs only as against 2,500 lbs in 
China and 3,000 Ibs in Japan. What is possible in China 
and Japan must be possible in India. We have neglected 
the countryside, disrupted the village communities and 
destroyed rural initiative. If we wish to increase our food 
production, we must train farmers and utilise the results of 
scientific research in agriculture in the fields. 


Technological Education 


Our leaders have drawn up ambitious plans for the 
industrialisation of our country involving expenditure of 
crores of rupees. They wish to improve communications, 
develop systems of irrigation, distribute electricity to the 
villages. They have large schemes for the improvement of 
health and sanitation. If these schemes are to be realised, 
we have to increase the number of professional colleges, agri- 
cultural, medical and engineering, to produce the requisite 
number of graduates and set up throughout the country 
technical schools which will supply the much larger number 
of technicians needed for the purpose. For a fuller realisa- 
tion of the democratic principles of justice and freedom for 
all, we need growth in science and technology. The presence 
of the suffering millions, tired, discontented, mentally ineffi- 


cient isa challenge to us. Where human action can remove 
the evils, inaction has the guilt of vice, 


Rural Development 


The industrialisation of th 
account the fact that the lar 
in villages. As far back as 1 


€ country should take into 
ge majority of our people live 
830 Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote 
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about the village communities in these words : “They seeni 
to last where nothing else lasts. The union of the village 
communities, each one forming a separate little state in it- 
self, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause 
to the preservation of the people of India through all revolu- 
tions and changes which they have suffered, and it is in a high 
degree conducive to their happiness and to the enjoyment 
of а great portion of freedom and independence. І wish, 
therefore, that village constitutions may never be disturbed 
and I dread everything that has a tendency to break them up.”” 
They have been broken up. We have to revive them today 
and make them, as far as possible, self-sustaining. Cottage 
industries and small cooperatives require to be developed 
and machines to lighten the labours of men living in cottages. 
“If we could have electricity in every village home, І shall 
not mind villagers plying their implements and tools with 
electricity,” said Gandhi. 


We need heavy large-scale industries for power, mining, 
metallurgy, oil, machinery and machine tools, automobiles, 
locomotives, ship-building, aircraft, heavy chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals. These are to be located by the State in centres 
selected for the availability of raw materials and local labour 
conditions. Our economy must be a decentralised опе suppor- 
ted by agriculture and village industries, supplemented by the 
necessary large-scale industries which are worked, not for the 
profit of a few industrialists but for the general welfare. 


The Place of the Machine 


The machine should be treated as a natural accessory 
to man’s social development. It is the tool of the free in- 
dividual and not his master. It must not become the servant 
of powerful self-seeking individuals and groups. Under proper 
control and an equitable system of distribution, it can supply 
the basic needs of food, shelter and clothing to every indivi- 
dual and release him from the burden of life for his own proper 
function of relating himself to his source, to his fellowmen, 
and to the forces of his natural environment. 
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Defects of Exclusively Scientific and Technical 
Education 


Now that scientific discoveries and technological 
applications have altered our physical environment pro- 
foundly in the space of a few generations, our social habits 
and institutions require to be readjusted. We have grown 
strong in the mastery of the physical world but are very weak 
in our ability to manage and direct the social forces that shape 
our lives. It is a false belief that scientific pre-eminence is 
the only basis of national security and welfare. 


Need for Social Studies and Research 


To impart correct social vision is an essential part of 
true education. While graduates in law, medicine and 
engineering acquire specialised information and technical skill, 
they should also be inspired by high 
groups can pursue their private ends without regard to the 
social consequences of their activities. We do not work 
in a social vacuum. No man should expect to benefit from 
social order and progress without contributing “to it. 
Individual freedom entails social responsibility, 


social aims as no 


Our students must be educated in the ethical values and 
the concept of human relations on which our political system 
rests, in the structure and processes of government. They 
must learn to know the imperfections of actual procedures 
and institutions through which government works, We must 
widen and deepen their social conscience and indicate how, 
though reason is set up as the final arbiter in human relations, 


the appeal to emotion and prejudice is more common among 
us than the appeal to reason. 


We should 
sciences and their immediately tan 


| t different from those employed in natural 
sciences. The warning against the insistence on the same 
standards of precision in all fields is as old as Aristotle. “Dis- 


чиле дән 
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cussion will be adequate if it has as much clearness as the subject- 
matter admits of, for precision is not to be sought for alike in 
all discussions. It is the mark of an educated man to look for 
precision in each class of things just so far as the nature of the 
subject admits; it is evidently equally foolish to accept probable 
reasoning from a mathematician and to demand from a 
rhetorician scientific proofs.‘ We cannot expect more 
exactness than the subject permits. 


Training for Leadership 


Training for leadership in professions and in public 
life is one of the central aims of university education, which 
it is difficult to realise. President Truman remarked: “Our 
national policies must be administered by men of broad ex- 
perience, mature outlook and sound judgment. But there 
is a critical shortage of such men—men who possess the capa- 
city to deal with affairs of State’. Не went on—‘‘We have 
been much less successful in obtaining persons with broad 
understanding and an aptitude for management. We need 
men who can turn a group of specialists into a working team 
and who can combine imagination and practicability into 
a sound public programme. Men trained for this kind of 
administrative and political leadership are rare indeed”.* 


If it is the function of universities to train men and 
women for wise leadership, they must enable young men 
and women to read with insight the records of human ex- 
perience as they are expressed in world’s literature, to know 
the nature and consequences of ethical values, to sense the 
meaning of the social forces operating in the world today 
and comprehend the complexities and intricacies of life in all 
its immensity, physical, social and spiritual. Sciences supply 
us with the tools of civilisation but the guidance for their 
use does not come from them. Our obsession with the tem- 
poral, our passion for ever increasing velocity of movement 
require to be tempered by attention to the world of values, 


the ‘unchanging forms’ of Plato. 


We are building a civilisation, not a factory or a work- 
shop. The quality of a civilisation depends not on the material 


1 Nichomachean Ethics, Ross E.T. 
2 Quoted in Higher Education for American Democracy, 1948, p-p. 88-89. 
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equipment or the political machinery but on the character of 
men. The major task of education is the improvement of 
character. 


Education must carry out at appropriate levels а com- 
bination of general, scientific, artistic and technical education 
for students of varying abilities and occupational objectives. 


IV—LIBERTY 
University Autonomy 


Freedom of individual development is the basis of 
democracy. Exclusive control of education by the State has 
been an important factor in facilitating the maintenance of 
totalitarian tyrannies. In such States institutions of higher 
learning controlled and managed by governmental agencies 
act like mercenaries, promote the political purposes of the 
State, make them acceptable to an increasing number of their 
populations and supply them with the weapons they need. We 
must resist, in the interests of our own democracy, the trend 
towards the governmental domination of the educational 
process. 


Higher education is, undoubtedly, an obligation of the 
State but State aid is not to be confused with State control 
over academic policies and practices. Intellectual progress 
demands the maintenance of the spirit of free inquiry. The 
pursuit and practice of truth regardless of consequences has 
been the ambition of universities. Their prayer is that of the 
dying Goethe: “More light ” or that of Ajax in the mist 
“Light, though I perish in the light”. 


Professional integrity requires that teachers should be 
as free to speak on controversial issues as any other citizens of 
a free country. An atmosphere of freedom is essential for 
developing this ‘morality of the mind.’ 


The respect in which the universities of Great Britain 
are held is due to the freedom. from governmental inter- 
ference which they enjoy constitutionally and actually. Our 
universities should be released: from the control of politics. 


Тһе Spirit of Science and Social Conservatism 


The active principle of science is discovery and every 
new discovery involves modification of hitherto accepted 
knowledge and so has to overcome the inertia of what is 
already established. When we adopt the scientific method 
of thought, we demand that we reach conclusions from tested 
data only and our conclusions are tentative, since our data 
may be enlarged. Readiness for change marks the scientific 
attitude while resistance to change is normally the attitude 
of defenders of tradition. The general aversion to change 
common to all static societies is hostile to scientific progress. 


Liberal Education 

All education is expected to be liberal. It should free 
us from the shackles of ignorance, prejudice and unfounded 
belief. If we are incapable of achieving the good life, it is 
due to faults in our inward being, to the darkness in us. The 
process of education is the slow conquering of this darkness. 
To lead us from darkness to light’, to free us from every kind 
of domination except that of reason, is the aim of education: 


V—EQUALITY 


The Democratic Way of Life 

Democracy as a way of life and not a mere political 
arrangement requires of its adherents a jealous regard not 
only for their own rights but equally for the similar rights of 
others. It is based on the principle of equal freedom and 
equal rights for all its members, regardless of race, religion, 
sex, occupation or economic status. Education is the great 
instrument of social emancipation by which a democracy 
establishes, maintains and protects the spirit of equality among 
its members. 


Freedom of Conscience 

If we develop the social temper of democracy we 
will have confidence in one another. We will allow freedom 
of conscience to others as it is our faith that others like 
ourselves are competent to work out their own salvation. 


а 


1 tamaso ma jyolir gamaya. 
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Equality of Opportunity 


1 opportunity does not mean identical opportu- 
nity 29 Л ie ene the equal availability of education 
for every qualified person. Our system must provide for 
every young person education to the extent that he can profit 
from it and of a character best designed to assure the maxi- 
mum development of his nature. It must of course recognise 
differences of gifts and interests. 


Article I of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
says: “АП human beings are born free and equal in dignity 
and rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood”. 


Education confined to those who come from nobility, 
landed gentry or professional classes is suited to a society built 
on an economic and social hierarchy of classes. In a demo- 
cratic society, the Opportunity of learning must be open not 
only to an elite but to all those who have to carry the privilege 
and responsibility of citizenship. Education js a universal 
right, not a class privilege. 


ficult to have суеп the 
- Low family income 
ducation is an almost im- 
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but a clerkship in some office оп а pay that is usually far less 
than the unemployment dole in England ? If life opened its 
gates to them and offered them food and healthy conditions 
of living and education and opportunities of growth, how 
many among these millions” would be eminent scientists, 
educationists, technicians, industrialists, writers and artists, 
helping to build a new India and a new world ?” We cannot 
let our potential human resources go undiscovered and un- 


developed. 


In distribution of educational opportunity there should 
be no caprice, prejudice, favouritism, special privilege, or 
other arbitrary action. In general each person should have 
educational opportunity of the kind and to the extent that 
is suited to his capacity and interest and which represents his 
fair share of the total educational resources. Application of 
this principle may be adjusted to the needs of society and to 
humane considerations. Should society need more tech- 
nicians and fewer clerical workers, educational opportunity 
may be shifted accordingly. Exceptional ability is socially so 
valuable that it may be given exceptional opportunity. Spe- 
cial training for retarded persons may be justified by the need 
to make them self-sustaining and not a burden to society. 
Humane considerations may lead to special educational 
provisions for the blind and other handicapped persons. 
Wise administration of educational resources must rest on the 
integrity and judgment of the State. 


Economic Barriers 


Owing to economic difficulties many young people are 
not getting the chance to which they are entitled and the 
nation is deprived of a large amount of potential leadership 
in science and scholarship, industry and commerce. If we 
are to give substance and actuality to the claim of equality we 
profess we must devise a system in which qualified individuals 
are not prevented by economic barriers from attaining the 
kind of education of which they are suited by their aptitudes 


and interests. 


The President’s Commission on Higher Education in America 
“recommends that in publicly controlled institutions there be 
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no tuition or other required fees for the thirteenth and four- 
teenth school years, irrespective of whether they are offered 
by a two-year or, a four-year college; and that fees above the 
fourteenth school year be reduced at the earliest possible 
moment to the level prevailirig in 1939.” Conditions in 
India are much worse. If we are to enable even the poorest 
to obtain not merely some but the best education they are 
capable of, we must organise a large and generous system of 
scholarships which will provide a ladder from the bottom to 
the university along which any child can climb to the limit 
of his capacity. These scholarships should cover not only 
tuition costs but costs of board, lodging and other living needs. 


Cemmunal Ratios 


А The principle of equality in regard to educational 
rights is set forth in Section 23 of the Constitution: “No 
minority whether based on religion, community or language 
Shall be discriminated against in regard to the admission of 
any person belonging to such minority into any educational 
institution maintained by the State.” Unfortunately in 
some Government, not University, colleges in South India 
there is what is called a “rationing of seats” among 
members of different communities? The Fundamental 
Right is the right of the individual, not of the community. 
Every young man must have an equal chance with others to 
make the most of his abilities. To curtail the chance to learn 
for members of particular groups is inconsistent with the 
Fundamental Right. It would tend to increase the strati- 
fication of our society. To insist on quotas for communities 
would be to assume that the nation is composed of separate 
and self-sufficient groups, which is a negation of our national 
ideal and democratic principle. Discrimination practices 
generate tensions and the spiritual damage caused by them is 


1 Equalising and Expanding Individual Opportunity. 
. _* Government of Madras issued an order No. 1254-Education, dated 17th May, 1948, 
directing “that the following communal proportion be kept in view and be observed as 


ie 5 ме in regard to admission їп the Engineering College from the academic year 


Non-Brahmin (Hindus) .. — RA Кл .. 6 out of 14, 
Backward Hindu Communities эз Ж +» 72 out of 14> 
Brabmins 58 aS 2% 2 ++ 2 out of 14. 
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not measurable. Education should not be used for creating 
or deepening the very inequalities which it is designed to 
prevent. Progress for the nation requires that access to higher 
eduction should be determined by the interest and ability 
of the student. There is much’to be said for the suggestion 
that the information about caste and religion should not be 
asked for from candidates for admission to colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Assistance to Backward Communities 


We cannot banish social situations by democratic 
phrases. Our Constitution has abolished communal elect- 
orates, privileges and weightages for all except the Sched- 
uled Castes. We are in great sympathy with the anxiety of 
these Scheduled Castes and Backward Communities to raise 
their cultural level. Their backwardness is the result of 
a long period of unequal opportunity and it should be 
remedied as speedily as possible. We must provide them 
with additional assistance which will enable them to give 
their children equal educational opportunities with others in 
the nation. 


By expanding facilities in colleges and increasing their 
number, we will be able to move towards equalisation of 
educational opportunities. But to deny to the most talented 
members of the nation, Brahmin ог non-Brahmin, 
Christian or Muslim, opportunities for self-development is 
not only unjust to them but is unfair to the nation which is 
deprived of high class professional ability | and social com- 
petence. Besides, we live in a competitive world in which 
mind yields itself only to an ascendancy of mind. 


In the present conditions of our society the needs of 
justice to the members of the Scheduled Castes and the com- 
munities declared to be backward by the Government of the 
Province or the State can be met by reserving a certain pro- 
portion of the seats in any college maintained by the State for 
qualified students of these communities and throwing open the 
rest of the seats to members of all communities by open 
competition. ‘The percentage of reservation shall not, however, 
exceed a third of the total number of seats. The principle 
of reservation may. be adopted for a period of ten years. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


Fraternity refers to the need for fraternal concord and 
good-will among the people of India and the world. It can be 
fostered in educational institutions among the members of 
different communities, if we do not emphasise differences of 
caste, community and religion. In hostels and playgrounds 
and unions, students should be trained in the democratic 
way of life. The extra-curricular activities of the college 
provide avenues through which students could participate in 
making decisions and carrying on joint undertakings. Habits 
of mutual trust and cooperation and qualities of fair play, 
patience, disinterestedness, consideration for others, аге 
acquired through practice. Students cannot learn these if 
the institutions are run on authoritarian lines. We cannot 
teach lessons of freedom by methods of servitude, Students 
should be encouraged to participate in the social and cultural 
activities of the areas in which the colleges are situated so 


that they may become alive to the needs of the society in 
which they live. 


Indiscipline 
We hear a great deal today of indiscipline among 
students. The university has split into two groups. The 
world of teachers is separate from that of students. The students 
adopt a trade union attitude to the authorities. They have 
little respect for their teachers and little concern for academic 
standards. They are convinced that the teachers are less 
informed than they about the illness of the society in which 
we live. A restless youth, discontented with its generation, 
conscious of talents and cramped by lack of opportunity, which 
draws simultaneously towards and away from the Indian 
pattern of life, eager, thoughtful, suspicious, requires to be 
treated with understanding by the colleges and the universities, 
The teacher who shows in the classroom or outside any interest 
in the problems which are alive for the student has a following. 
he young people are in desperate need of assistance. Out 
of the mass of individuals who have enrolled in a college, 
we have to build a i 


© not provide adequate opportunities for corporate life 
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The Residential System 


In ancient times the teacher and the pupil shared a 
common life.’ They shared the same simple food and life 
and in the process was established a close relation between 
the teacher and the pupils. Education was regarded as a 
cooperative enterprise. The imperceptible action of the 
teachers’ character, devotion to learning and the spirit of 
dedication on the growing minds of the pupils was the most 
valuable part of any education. The teacher not only imparts 
instruction but transmits the power of spirit. Compulsory 
residence within college walls which is required in many 
universities of the world assumes this invaluable interaction 
between the matured character of the teacher and the still 
unformed mind of the pupils. The absence of this personal 
relationship is to no small extent responsible for the increasing 
indiscipline. Numbers swamp “ humanity ” and make 
education mechanical. 


College, a Community Centre 


The College should be a community centre and not 
merely a classroom or a hotel. In the dormitories, in student 
government, in clubs and organisations, 1n the varied social, 
recreational, intellectual life of the college, there are unique 
opportunities for the practice of the democratic way of life. 
They should be regarded as an integral part of the edu- 
cational programme. Members of the teaching staff may 
participate in them actively, not to dictate or supervise but 


to advise and help, to make available to youth their wide 


knowledge and mature experience. 


National Discipline 

There has been, in recent years, a deterioration of the 
moral fibre. Many of the students as well as teachers are 
lacking in moral purpose and integrity. Many of those 
in power are in the grip of greed, selfishness and hatred. In 
our visits to the colleges and the universities, we were impressed 
by the need for improvement 1n national character and dis- 
cipline. Universities ought to be examples to the nation in 
fair dealing and decent behaviour. Some _universities, we 
regret to say, are not models of decency and dignity. We can 
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suggest only improved machinery giving less scope for 
intrigue and rackets. But no improvement of machinery can 
do much without a change of spirit. University personnel 
must develop a greater sense of social responsibility for educa- 
tional and national progress, a preference for quality over 
quantity. Teachers can do much to raise the tone of the 
universities. It is in educational institutions that we can 
train character, build personality by the discipline of body, 
intelligence and will. 


The Need for Culture 


What holds a society together and gives the individual 
balance and perspective, is the possession of culture. Culture 
is intellectua alertness, receptiveness to beauty, humane 
feeling, social enthusiasm. 

As the result’ of the vast expansion of the area of know- 
ledge and the diversification of its content, the aim of teaching 
has become almost exclusively specialisation, It is the 
normal feature in professional colleges. Even in colleges 
for liberal arts and sciences the tendency is to specialise and 


сап serve as a cohesive force in a society which is getting 
splintered by Over-specialisation. It will confer a unity and 
consistency of aim on specialised ү 


for a more abundant personal life and a freer social order. 


The Un-Indian Character of Education 


One of the serious complaints against the system of 
education which has prevail 


roots; in other, what is worse. 
very different from that which surrounds us. 


Д А British historian of Indian education observes : 
Our education has done Ё 


ar less for Indian Culture than for 
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thé material and political progress of India. She looks to our 
schools and colleges for equipment in the struggle for existence; 
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for the secret of happy living, vivendi causae she looks elsewhere’. 


Cultural Unity of India а 


Nations are not made chiefly by traders and politicians. 
They are made by artists and thinkers, saints апа philosophers. 
National unity and progress require a deeper foundation 
than political and economic arrangements. It is the life of 
spirit that has shaped and unified our collective existence and 
has been the real bond of oneness among the Indian people. 
After centuries of stress and conflict India has gradually 
evolved a common civilisation, a collective consciousness 
which embraces wide varieties of temperament, tradition, 
ways of thought and belief. Our people belong to different 
provinces, speak their own languages, preserve their own 
habits and customs. There are sharp differences of temper, 
tradition and dialect. Despite all these there is a fundamental 
unity which binds the people together as members of one 
society with same cultural loyalties. 


Indian culture is like a palimpsest in which new charac- 
ters do not entirely efface the old. Ina single social pattern 
fragments of different ages are brought together. It would 
be impossible to think of an India where no Moghuls ruled, 
where no Taj was built, where no Macaulay wrote his 
Minute on education. Indian culture is like a living organism 
growing in richness and content. Primitive cultures ате 
marked by extreme conservatism where social groups follow 
the same path of custom and convention with irrational per- 
sistence. Living cultures are dynamic апа. maintain their 
cultural pattern by a continuous effort of individual and 
social discipline. 


Conflict in India’s Soul 


Two contradictory impulses have attracted Indian 
intellectuals. One is a jealous pride in Indian genius and 
tradition wholly distinct from those of the West. The other is 
the no less jealous desire to profit by the example of the West. 


1 A Mayhew: The Education of India (1926) p. 4. 
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A revolutionary period is not generally inclined to 
respect the wisdom of the past, but to cultivate this disrespect 
would Бе to forego our spiritual heritage. There are _trea- 
sures of spirit which may not be of any conceivable use in the 
struggle for material comfort, but if we are to be qualified to 
assist or resist the dominant tendencies of our age, we cannot 
afford to ignore the standards and ideals built by the austerity 
and abnegation of our ancestors across the centuries. The 
chief sources of spiritual nourishment for any people must be 
its own past perpetually rediscovered and renewed. A society 
without a knowledge of the past which has made it would be 
lacking in depth and dignity. 


Critical Study of the Past 


This is not to romanticise the past filling the gaps of 
imagination. India has 
weaknesses, her spirit of 
We must be critical 
umine the present. We 
values of our past nor 
ause they are ancient.' 

hought as is sympathetic 
to us. 


Even in the darkest days of degradation, the light of 
India’s culture never failed. It may have flickered but 
it was never extinguished. There were loving hands which 
cherished and tended it, Today it is burning with a renewed 
glow. If it is to become a consuming flame, we must be- 
come aware of its past greatness and its contemporary value. 


VII—UNINTERRUPTED CONTINUITY OF 
INDIAN CULTURE 
The Indus Valley Civilisation 
From the pre-historic civilisation of the Indus Valley 
i ons at Harappa and Mohenjo- 


1 Cf. Kalidasa: Puranam ity eva na sadh 
2 Mohenj 


и Sarvam па capi kavyam парат ity avadyam. 
0-4ато and the Indus Civilisation 


(1931) Volume 1, р. 106 
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these excavations provide us with evidence of the presence 
in India of a highly developed culture that ‘must have had a 
long antecedent history on the soil of India, taking us back 
to an age that can only be dimly surmised’. Professor Childe 
writes: ‘India confronts Egypt*and Babylonia by the third 
millennium; with a thoroughly individual and independent 
civilisation of her own, technically the peer of the rest. And 
plainly it is deeply rooted in the Indian soil’. He continues: 
“it has endured; it is already specifically Indian, and forms the 
basis of modern Indian culture.” 


The Vedic Period 


The Vedic period on a most cautious estimate covers 
the stretch between 1500 to 600 В.С. The Rg Veda is older 
than Homer or the Old Testament. The concluding parts of 
the Veda, the Upanisads which are the sources of the Vedanta, 
antedate the Orphic and the Eleusinian mysteries, Pythagoras 
and Plato, The first connections of things are understood 
by the seers of the Rg Veda. They believe in a truth, a law 
which governs our existence, Which sustains the different 
levels of our being, an infinite reality ekam sat, of which all the 
different deities are but forms. 


In Mittani (Asia Minor) we have cuniform inscrip- 
tions (fourteenth century В.С.) mentioning the Vedic deities 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna and Asvins. Xerxes is reported to 
have destroyed a temple at Media where people adored gods 
with Vedic names like Indra and Sarva. The kinship of the 
Vedic and the Avestan beliefs is now accepted, and the Iran- 
ians and Indians had lived together or in close proximity from 
remote antiquity. The truths suggested in the Vedas are 
developed in the Upanisads. , They are the source of the 
various philosophies and religions which have developed in 
India. Their influence can be traced in ‘the thought of 
Pythagoras and Plato. In the Upanisads we find formulated 
the distinction between ‘Absolute spirit and personal God, 
between the ultimate truth of the eternal and the relative 

1 New Light on the Most Ancient Parham A 2204 таа wale st 


Mohenjo-daro civilisation of aroun! 
(ohenjo-daro civilisation of аг д sent а реак ог а level, nor whether they 
larger рагі of India”. ‘ Configuration of 
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truth of mortal existence. They trace the lines of the inward 
growth of man from the physical to the spiritual mode of 
existence. They give us techniques for spiritual realisation 
which are flexible and continuous and discourage claims for 
the monopoly of truth. On the principle of live-and-let- 
live, they give full freedom to seekers to get to their goal in 
their own ways. 


Buddhism 


The sixth century B.C. is a period of great awakening 
the world over; Confucious in China, Pythagoras in Greece, 
and the Buddha in India belong to it. The Buddha’ 
doctrine is a restatement of the truths of the _Upanisads 
with a new emphasis. Asoka’s missions spread Buddhism in 
East and West including Syria and Palestine, 


Indian Influence Abroad 


The spread of Buddhism in the centuries before the 
Christian era and in the early centuries of it in the East, in 
Tibet, Burma, Nepal, Cambodia, Annam, China, Japan, 
without spilling a drop of blood is well known. Its appeal to 
the modern mind is remarkable. 


From the third century B.C. there were conquests of 
culture in the regions of Indo-China and Indonesia and 
familiar Indian names like Campa, Kambhoja, Amaravati, 
names which we find in the Buddhist texts, were given to the 
places in Indian colonies even as European names like 
Boston, Cambridge, Berlin are taken over by settlers in America 
from their European homelands. Brahmanical and Buddhist 
faiths prevailed in this Farther India and came to terms 
with each other as in India. Harsa, the last great ruler of 
Northern India (A.D. 606-647) dedicated temples to Siva 
and the Buddha. 


South Indian Teachers 


About and -after the eighth century the teachers of 
South India, Samkara, Ramanuja Madhva, effected a cultural 
union between the North and the South, between the Aryan 
and Dravidian, and laid the foundations of Indian national 
unity, 
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Spread of Islam 


When Islam spread in the land, theistic developments 
i i amananda, and 
Kabir, Ramdas, Dadu, Tukaram and Tulsidas, Nanak апа 
Chaitanya. Attempts at the reconciliation of the two faiths 
were made not only by the spiritual leaders but by the emperor 
Akbar. In the sufism of Islam, of which Chishti, Baba Farid 
and Jami are illustrious representatives, we have a close 


approximation to the Vedanta philosophy. 


From very ancient times India had intimate relations 
with the Arabs, especially in commerce and trade, and there 
were land and sea routes established between the two countries. 
The Muslims were welcomed in India by the Hindu rulers, 
who permitted them to build mosques and spread their 
teachings. Indian culture did not believe in compelling 
people to choose its way of life. It encouraged each group 
that found its home in India to live by its own conception 
of the good life. A number of communities of mixed descent 
came into existence. When later Muslim invaders from 
outside attacked India, Indian Muslims fought side by side 
with the Hindus and resisted them. When these invaders 
settled down in India, there were frequent feuds and instances 
are not wanting of Hindus fighting under Muslim leadership 
and Muslims fighting under Hindu leadership. The Muslims 
of India spoke the Indian languages, belonged to the same 
racial stock, adopted the occupational groupings, and within 
each class, the Hindus and the Muslims were often indis- 
tinguishable as they are today, in dress and manners, in ways 
of thought and behaviour. With the advent of the Moghuls, 
the imperial court became the meeting ground of Hindu and 
Muslim scholars who made themselves familiar with each 
other’s cultures. In the 11th century, the great Muslim 
scholar, Alberuni, mastered the Sanskrit language and left 
us an impressive and critical account of the achievements 
of the Hindus in sciences and philosophy. India’s spirit of 
comprehension and forbearance influencing the Moghuls 
and the cultural activities of India between the 14th and 19th 
centuries illustrate Hindu-Muslim collaboration. In science 
and literature, music and architecture, in painting and dancing, 
there was a notable synthesis of Hindu and Muslim ideas. 
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Influence of Christianity 


Christianity flourished in South India from the beginning 
of the Christian era. The early Christians looked upon them- 
selves as an integral part of the general Hindu community and 
today the younger sections of the converted Christian regard 
themselves as the inheritors of the great Indian culture. 
Attempts to reconcile the inherited spiritual tradition of India 
with the acquired Christian doctrine оп the lines of the 
reconciliation effected by the great scholastic thinkers between 
the Aristotelian tradition and Christian dogma are being made 
by the more enterprising of the Indian Christian leaders. 


Chief Tenets of Indian Culture 


During all these centuries the people of India have 
evolved a culture and preserved it in an uninterrupted con- 
tinuity. Its ideals are recognised not so-much аз super- 
stitions but as living truths, capable of satisfying the spiritual 
needs of humanity. The figure of Siva, the great Yogi, has 


contact with them. Belief and conduct, rites and ceremonies, 
authorities and dogma are subordinate to the art of conscious 
self-discovery and contact with the divine. Their function 
15 to aid the growth of spirit by supplying supports for a 
task that is strictly personal. He who has seen the real is 
lifted above all narrowness and is released from a multitude 
of opinions. The name by which we call God and the rites 
by which we approach Him do not matter much. Tolera- 
tion in the positive sense of an active appreciation of other 
faiths has been the characteristic of India’s religious life. 


Toleration is the homage which the finite mind pays to the 
inexhaustibility of the Infinite. 


f The process of self-discovery is not the result of intellectual 

analysis butofthe attainment ofa human integrity reached 
by a complete mastery of self. This view is humanistic in 
a deep sense, for it tells us that there is something 
more ın man than is apparent in his ordinary consciousness, 
something which frames ideals and thoughts, а finer spiritual 
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presence which makes him dissatisfied with mere earthly 
pursuits. This is our true being, which it is our business to 
discover and consciously become. 


The soul that has found itself is no longer conscious 
of itself in its isolation. It is conscious rather of the universal 
self of which all individuals, races and nations are specific 
articulations. This secret solidarity of the human race cannot 
be abolished by the passing insanities of the world. Man 
belongs to the two orders of time and eternity. Life eternal 

_ consists in another kind of life in the midst of time. Human 
life is a rhythm with moments of contemplation and of action, 
of refreshment and restoration in the life of spirit, and of 
action with a sense of mission in the world. The test of 
authentic spiritual insight is an increased integration of the 
personal life, -quickened sensibility, heightened power and 


universal love. 


The greatness of a culture consists not in its permanence 
which is a relative term but in the qualities which it is able 
to contribute to human growth in the way in which it is able 
to mould the hidden drama of history which is a perpetual 
struggle between the external environment and the inner 
values of man. Its vital character 15 tested by its capacity 
to evolve without surrendering its master plan, to adapt new 
material which enters into it, which, though not strictly con- 
formable to its central pattern, is yet not п conflict with it. 


VIII—HISTORY OF INDIA 


Study of the Past 


No nation is healthy that parts company with its 
traditions. Social development is an organic process. The 
continuing influence of the past on the present cannot be 
ignored. Our art and literature, our law and history, belong 
to the main stream of our culture. Every Indian student 
should get to know the main outlines of the history of India, 
which is not a mere chronicle of dates and defeats, of follies 
and failures. He should know the lives of the heroes who 
express the spirit of our civilisation, the seers of the Vedas, 
the Buddha and Samkara, Asoka and Akbar. A habitual 
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vision of greatness is the way to cultural growth. Those who 
have not greatness in themselyes—they are the vast majority— 
should live in the company of the great. Culture is an 
attitude of mind, an inclination of the spirit and those who yearn 
for ıt wish to have a vision ôf greatness, sit in the presence 
of nobility, see the highest reach and scope of the spirit 
of man. 


The Epics 


If Indian people, in spite of widespread illiteracy, still - 
retain certain traits of their culture, it is because their poetry 
and folklore, their Ramayana and Mahabharata, their art 


and architecture lifted the veil from the hidden beauty 
of the world. 


The epics are rooted in India’s culture but are not in 
any way fettered by it. They deal with problems of ethics 
and politics and are at the same time great literature. Their 
incidents and characters are known throughout India as also 
in Ceylon, South-East Asia, Burma and Siam and the Indies. 
They are carved on the walls of Angkor and in the temples 
of Java and enacted in the shadow plays of Bali. They are 
not works of the past but through the translations in the 
several Indian languages are alive and active in the life of 
India. They are told in the homes, chanted in the temples 
and recited under the village tree. The grandmother tells 
them to the children, travelling ministrels present them 
in town and village, scholars interpret them, amateurs love 
to enact them. In these epics we see greatness in spiritual 
vision and moral teaching as well as in artistry of language 
and imaginative eloquence. 


Appeal of the Epics to the Youth 


As these stories come out of the youth of the world, 
they appeal to all youth. When they are read imaginatively, 
with an appreciation of the living movement that lies behind 
them, we feel the intangible quality of our culture which eludes 
definition and a comradeship is established between the past 
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and the present. The epic literature is a part of the tradi- 
tion of our race.* 


If our children are taught their language by means of 
these stories, they will have pleasure as well as illumination. 
They will catch something of their perfect sense of form as 
well as moral inspiration. There is a tendency to over- 
emphasise the significance of the rational argument. We cannot 
present ideals in an abstract shape to the mass of mankind ; 
only through concrete illustrations can the ordinary man 
apprehend them in any real sense. These epics speak to us 
of the rights of the weak, the lust for power and its nemesis, 
the problem of reconciliation and atonement for wrong- 
doing, the triumph of a great victory, the sufferings of the 
vanquished, the debasement of the victors. If we are to work 
for a society of human beings as high as human nature allows, 
we must start with a vision of great and good men. That 
should be the centre of all education. 


Even in college classes a study of these epics, which are 
a part of our intellectual inheritance, will form what is now 
called education by great books. We cannot measure the 
effect on the young minds of these classics, their profound 
thought, their sublime poetry, something absorbed rather 
than understood. Their study will broaden the horizons of 
our students, stabilise their emotions and make them less 
susceptible to the appeals of those who would like to take advan- 
tage of the bewilderment of the average man in the presence 
of violent changes he does not understand. When there is 
a great empty space in the souls of men, superstitions fill the 
void. Belief in absolute values seems to be a condition of life. 
One cannot too often recall the profound words of Pascal : 
“Tt is the nature of man to believe and to love ; if he has not 
the right objects for his belief and love, he will attach himself 
to wrong ones.” Great literature enriches the life of con- 
templation, provides enduring satisfactions and inclines us to 


the good life. 


1 Gf The words of Tagore: “To know my country, one has to travel to that age, when 
she realised her soul and thus transcended her physical boundaries, when she revealed her 
being in a radiant magnanimity which illumined the eastern horizon, making her recognised 
as their own by those in alien shores who were awakened into a surprise of life; and not now 
when she has withdrawn herself into a narrow barrier of obscurity, into a miserly pride of 
exclusiveness, into a poverty of mind that dumbly revolves around itself, in an unmeaning 
repetition of a past that has lost its light, and has no message for the pilgrims of the future.’ 
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Living Cultures 


Cultures are alive and healthy only when еу 
‘are creative, only when they are responding to some new 
challenge, physical, social or spiritual. When we rest on 
our Oars we stagnate. The decadent periods of Indian 
culture were those when we idolised our past achievements 
and lost the spirit of adventure. When the sources of creativity 
dried up, culture became barren. Today we have to 
build a world of friendly, prosperous human beings. It can 
be done only by an extension of the spirit which has sustained 
India through all its vicissitudes, Sylvan Levi refers in 
vivid terms to the greatness of the Indian spirit in these words : 
“From Persia to the Chinese Sea, from the icy regions of Siberia 
to the islands of Java and Borneo, from Oceania to Socotra, 
India has propagated her beliefs, her tales and her civilisation. 
She has left indelible imprints on one-fourth of the human 
race in the course of a long succession of centuries. She 
has the right to reclaim in universal history the rank that 
ignorance has refused her for a long time and to hold her place 


amongst the great nations summarising and symbolising the 
Spirit of humanity.” 


IX—FRATERNITY : IN TERNATIONAL 
World-mindedness and National Sentiments 


С Fraternity is to be reached at the national and the 
international levels, 


A nation state is not the beginning and the end of a 
political organisation, though it is an essential feature of 
modern life. The hationalist tradition has been strong be- 
cause the colour of life, the fertility of mind, the originality 
їп arts and adventures in ideas spring from the cultural in- 
dividuality of peoples. It arises out of the natural feeling to 
believe that our country has a beauty all its own and of which 
it Is intensely proud. We love the intimate familiar things 
of our own land, its hills and rivers, its plains and cities, its 
art and architecture, its native Speech and faith. These things 
evoke echoes of earliest childhood and give us a warm feeling 
which we cannot acquire anywhere else. These existed long 
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before there was such a thing as loyalty to a political state and 
will survive after they have ceased to have any political mean- 
ing. 


Cultural Cooperation о 


Great philosophical developments like great civilisations, 
seem often to come about through the clash of different cultures. 
The setting for the development of a world culture through 
the cross-fertilisation of cultures is ready. The world has 
become, through the speed of transportation and communi- 
cation and economic interdependence, a single body. We 
must secure recognition and acceptance of the oneness of 
the world in the thinking of the people. Growth in mutual 
understanding arises from the recognition that the different 
cultures are dialects of the one language of the spirit. 


If the democratic spirit is deep and strong, it will express 
itself in every phase of living, personal and social, economic 
and political, international and inter-religious. If the essence 
of democracy is an active regard for the rights and freedom 
of others, it cannot stop short at national, racial or religious 
boundaries. It must develop intercultural understanding 
and cooperation. A blind loyalty to one way of life is not a 
democratic attitude. It is unreasoning and self-righteous. 
If we accept the interdependence as well as the individuality 
of all men, we must develop a sensitivity to the hopes and 
fears, needs and emotions of human beings everywhere. 


Provincialism ’ 

Our thinking still bears marks of provincialism. We 
still tend to see other peoples with suspicion and distrust or 
dismiss them as inferior and backward because they are dif- 
ferent from ourselves. To regard one’s own country as the 
centre of the universe, to view all things solely in relationship 
to this fixed point is primitive and outmoded. The advice 
of Comenius, given three centuries before the Second World 
War, in 1643, has not lost its force 3 “There is needed in 
this century”, he said “an immediate remedy for the 
frenzy which has seized many men and is driving them in 
their madness to their mutual destruction. For we witness 
throughout the world disastrous and destructive flames of 
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discords and wars devastating kingdoms апа peoples with such 
persistence that all men seem to have conspired for their mutual 
ruin which will end only with the destruction of themselves 
and the universe. Nothing is, therefore, more necessary for 
the stability of the world, ifsit is not to perish completely, 
than some universal re-dedication of minds. Universal har. 
mony and peace must be secured for the whole human race. 
By peace and harmony, however, I mean not that external 
peace between rulers and peoples among themselves, but 
an internal peace of minds inspired by a system of ideas and 
feelings. If this could be attained the human race has a 
possession of great promise’. We must learn to admit the 
possible worth of human values and ways of living which we 
ourselves do not accept. To a narrowly provincial mind 
cultural differences are Irritating but to a liberal sensitive mind 
they are greatly . rewarding. 


Larger Patriotism 


supersede but embraces the narrower patriotisms. To draw 
the various nations into a closer union, we need not sacrifice 
our national loyalties but acquire a new loyalty to the world 
community of which we are all members. Within a united 
world there will be room for a wide diversity. World union 


will mean not the impoverishment but the enrichment of the 
world ў 


Unesco 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural - 


Organisation states їп its preamble the declaration that wars 
begin in minds of men and it is in the minds of men that the 
defences of peace must be constructed. However much 
the political and economic arrangements of governments may 
contribute to world union, peace must be founded on the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. If nations 
are to survive in the world, where the spread of science and 
technology is acting as the solvent of cultures, nations cannot 
remain separated from one another by the barrriers of 


See I, L, Kandel ; 


April 19. ak “ John Amos Comenius, Citizen of the World School and Society,” 
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prejudice and ignorance. The desire to know one another is 
not a matter of scientific curiosity but a political necessity. 
The institutional arrangements devised by the United Nations 
will have to be built upon an understanding among peoples, 
an understanding that embraces cultural differences, ethical 
values, religious faiths and patterns of sentiment and feeling. 
A world society of free men becomes possible when we become 
international-minded. \ 


Positive Peace 


Peace is not the absence of armed conflict. It is the 
positive establishment of just and humane relationships 
among the peoples of the world, the development of mutual 
confidence among nations. Universities can make a signi- 
ficant contribution to world peace. As their very name im- 
plies, universities are suited for fostering an active appreciation 
and understanding of other cultures. In the world of letters, 
science, art, music, there have been no effective national 
boundaries. The citizens of the world are peoples of 
all nations for whom words and equations, images and sounds 
have meaning. Through the work of the universities we can 
widen the citizenship in this world republic of arts and science. 
This is the task of the Unesco which attempts to give a soul 
and a conscience to the United Nations which are the body- 
politic of the new world. Modern man cannot regard himself 
as an Indian or a Chinese, or a European or an American. 
He is the heir to the world’s culture.' 


In different parts of the world man attempted to rise 
above mere humanity towards some higher kind of spiritual 
life. Here and there a few transfigured men and women 
achieved this goal of civilisation but we have not had a civilised 
society. It cannot be based on nationalism which is but 
a local interest in our present age. The truly civilised men 


1 Professor Arnold Toynbee observes : “Our own descendants are not going to be just 
Western, like ourselves. They are going to be heirs of Confucius and Гао-Тѕе as well as 
Socrates, Plato and Plotinus; heirs of Gautama Buddha as well as Deutero-Isaiah and 
Jesus Christ, heirs of Zarathustra and Mohammad as well as Elizah and Elisha and Peter 
and Paul, heirs of Samkara and Ramanuja as well as Clement and Origen ; heirs of the 
Cappadocian Fathers of the Orthodox Church as well as our African Augustine and our 
Umbrian Benedict, heirs of Khaldun as well as Bossuct and heirs (if still wall owing, in 
the Serbonian Bog of politics) of Lenin and Gandhi and Sun Yat Sen as well as Cromwell 
and George Washington and Mazzini.” 
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are citizens of the world. Life and not merely the life of our 
race, our religion, or our nation, demands their devotion. 
The happiness of the human race is of more import to them 
than the triumph of their nation. 

2 


World Citizenship 


A programme of education for world citizenship should 
be made a part of every person’s general education, Uni- 
versities must make provision for the study of the different 
aspects of international affairs, such as the nature and develop- 
ment of other civilisations and cultures, nationalism in its 
relation to internationalism, tensions leading to wars, struc- 
ture and operation of the various world organisations designed 


to further international security and the peaceful solution 
of international problems. 


SUMMARY 


Democracy depends for its very life on a high stan- 
dard of general, vocational and professional education. 
Dissemination of learning, incessant search for new know- 
ledge, unceasing effort to plumb the meaning of life, provision 
for professional education to satisfy the occupational needs 
of our society are the vital tasks of higher education. 


There must be a sufficient unity of purpose in all this 
diversity to produce a community of values and ideas among 
educated men. Our policies and programmes must be 
brought into line with the social purposes which we profess 
to serve. We may use various institutional forms as time and 
circumstances may require but we must be steadfastly loyal 
to the abiding elements of respect for human personality, 
freedom of belief and expression for all citizens, a deep obli- 


gation to promote human well-being, faith in reason and 
humanity. 


_ The greatness of a country does not depend on the extent 
of its territory, the length of its communications or the amount 
of its wealth, not even on widespread education or equitable 


distribution of wealth, important as all these things are. If 


We wish to bring about a Savage upheaval in our society, a 
raksasa raj, all that 


we need to do is to give vocational and 
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technical education and starve the spirit. We will have a 
number of scientists without conscience, technicians without 
taste who find a void within themselves, a moral vacuum and 
a desperate need to substitute something, any thing, for their 
lost endeavour and purpose. Saciety will then get what it 
deserves. If we claim to be civilised, (Wwe must develop 
thought for the poor and the suffering, chivalrous regard and 
respect for women, faith in human brotherhood regardless 
of race or colour, nation or religion, love of peace and freedom, 
abhorrence of cruelty and ceaseless devotion to the claims of 


justice. 
тешу 


We cannot preserve real freedom unless we preserve the 
values of.democracy, justice and liberty, equality and fraternity. 
It is the ideal towards which we should work though we 
may be modest in planning our hopes as to the results which 
in the near future are likely to be achieved. “Utopias are 
sweet dreams”, wrote Kant, “but to strive relentlessly toward 
them is the duty of the citizen and of the statesman 
as well”. Universities must succeed for these ideal causes 
which can never be lost so long as men see wisdom and 
follow righteousness. 


Our Constitution lays down the general purposes of 
‘our State. If we are to make the understanding and vision 
of our farsighted and sensitive leaders who framed the Consti- 
tution, the common possession of all our people, our universities 
must educate on the right lines and provide proper facilities 
for educating a larger number of people. If we do not have 
the necessary intelligence and ability to work out these pur- 
poses, we must get them through the universities. What we 
need is the awareness of the urgency of the task, the will and 
the courage to tackle it and a whole-hearted commitment of 
this ancient and yet new people to its successful performance. 


